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Foreword 


The favorable reception of the Allen Memorial Art Museum Bul- 
letin by the Friends of Art, whose contributions help support it. and by 
friends and scholars at home and overseas, makes it a pleasure to con- 
tinue publication with this volume, the ninth to appear since the bequest 
of Mrs. Elisabeth Severance Allen Prentiss made possible the initiation 
of this series in the academic year of 1943-1944. The preceding eight 
volumes record the growth of a young museum. 


In keeping with the educational purposes of Oberlin College, and 
particularly with the humanistic program which directs this depart- 
ment’s efforts, this growth has been marked by an increase in the scope 
of the museum collections, an increase in the number of great periods 
of the past represented by at least one characteristic work of art. Conse- 
quently the Museum has become more and more stimulating to students 
in the Department of Fine Arts and in the College as a whole. 


To R. T. Miller, Jr., Oberlin is deeply grateful for the many 
liberal gifts of money and the no less liberal terms on which they have 
been made. It is these gifts that have made the larger part of the mu- 
seum’s acquisitions possible, and have filled this building with works 
of art of high quality. It is a great pleasure to report on the pages of the 
present volume the purchases made possible by his latest benefaction. 


Charles P. Parkhurst 


Director 
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Note on a Coptic Relief 


A welcome addition to the Museum collection, acquired through 
the generosity of Mr. Paul Mallon of New York, is a portion of a lime- 
stone frieze carved with an ornamental scroll or rinceaux of acanthus 
branches into which are set three quadrupeds, presumably dogs, running 
rapidly from left to right.’ Two of the animals are almost per- 
fectly preserved and are depicted with forelegs spread well apart, hind- 
legs close together and the head turned back, jaws slightly open, as if 
looking for a 1 possible pursuer; only the hindquarters and the tail of the 
third eee remain, but he also was presumably in the same attitude as 
the others. A narrow unornamented band, 9/16 inches wide, forms a 
border for the upper and lower edges of the frieze and presumably was 
continued at the two ends. The relief was colored, and traces of red 
paint are still discernible on the animals. Coptic reliefs were always 
colored, and the background would probably have been painted either 
vellow or white and the leaves of the acanthus scroll possibly blue.’ 
There is a high degree of stylization and abstraction in the treatment of 
the foliage, dummetedule of C ‘optic ornament, and the background has 
been cut away deeply’ giving a strikingly effective pattern of light and 
dark areas. 

The term Coptic, I might add, although originally applied in its 
theological sense to designate anything pertaining to the Egyptian Chris- 
tians, now has a more general meaning. Archeologists and art historians 
use the word to apply to a style with no regard to whether the objects 
called Coptic have a pagan or Christian association. 

Our relief is reported to have come from Ahnas, the site of ancient 
Ileracleopolis, which lies on the river Nile almost directly south of 
Memphis and in the immediate vicinity of the Fayum, a region made 
famous by the mummy portraits found on the site. Ahnas is as signifi- 
cant for the study of Coptic sculpture as is Fayum for Graeco-Roman 
painting, for it was there that Naville,' in the late nineteenth century, 
' Acc. no. 51.4. The dimensions of the panel are 14 x 7% x 13% inches. 

* John D. Cooney (“Problems of Coptic Art,” Coptic Egypt, Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, The Brooklyn Museum, 1944, p. 38) notes that Quibell 
found vine-leaf capitals painted in brilliant red and Fine on a yellow ground 
in his excavations at the monastery of Apa Jeremias at Sakkara and that a‘re- 
lief in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, was painted red against a white ground. 

* To a depth of 9/16 inches in places. 

* E Naville, Ahnas el Medineh, 11th Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
1894, pp. 32ff., pls. XIV ff. 
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found a great quantity of sculptural fragments of a peculiar and fairly 
homogeneous style. This basic group, generally considered to be the 
earliest sculpture found in Egypt to show local and distinctly Coptic 
characteristics (as opposed to the Graeco-Roman or “Alexandrian style,” 
named for the Greek city in the delta) has been supplemented consid- 
erably by later finds, most of which came from the vicinity of [leracleo- 
polis.” Now let us examine the Oberlin frieze in more detail and sce 
whether it belongs to the Ahnas group. 

Let us look at the acanthus scroll first. It is obvious that this orna- 
ment is highly stylized, so much so that at first glance it seems to bear but 
little relationship to the classical motive. The leaves are triangular in 
shape and are seen from above and not in profile as is usual in classical 
acanthus ornament; the leaves also tend to be set in pairs more or less 
symmetrically on either side of the flexible branches, the stem being in- 
dicated by a shallow groove. This is exactly what one finds on the acan- 
thus foliage on the Ahnas group of sculptures;’ at the slightly later 
monasteries of Sakkara and Bawit this ornament becomes even more 
stylized and resembles even more a fan, thus leading Strzvgowski to 
label this arrangement Wedelranken.’ This has led many scholars to 
attribute this Coptic acanthus ornament to Syrian influence.” However 
Kitzinger has convincingly shown that the beginnings of this type of 
stylization are to be found in Egypt. At Oxyrhynchus, for instance, 
which is earlier than Ahnas (Kitzinger dates the earliest Ahnas examples 
c.450), these fan-shaped leaves begin to appear, but the branches are still 
shown in profile, as it were, with leaves only on one side of the stem. 
The Oxyrhynchus scrolls can in turn be related to late Roman friezes 
such as those at Leptis Magna and Spalato.’ The finding of almost every 
stage between the naturalistic Roman acanthus scroll and the stylized 
5 See Monneret de Villard. U., La scultura ad Ahnas, 1923: cf. Ernst Kitzinger, 
(“Notes on Early Coptic Sculpture,” Archaeologia, LXXXVII (1938), pp. 181ff.) 
who supplements Monneret de Villard’s list of Ahnas style sculptures with 
more recent finds from the same site. 

Kitzinger, op. cit., pl. LXXI, 4, 5: cf. Duthuit, G., La sculpture copte (Paris: 
1931). pls. XXII. b (Daphne; the laurel tree foliage takes this form), XXIV, b, 
XXVil, b, 5, etc. 


See Kitzinger, op. cit., pp. 195 ff., pl. LXXI, 6 (Bawit); also J. E. Quibell, Ex- 
cavations at Saqgara (1907-08), Cairo, 1909, pls. XXVI-XXIX, XXXIII-XXXVI, 
etc. 

Strzvygowski, Catalogue Général des Antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire, 
Koptische Kunst, 1904, p. 45; also O. Wulff, Beschreibung der Bildwerke der 
christlichen Epochen, vol. II, pt. 1; Altchristliche Bildwerke, 1909, p. 65. 
See Kitzinger, op. cit. p. 196 with references. He illustrates the Oxyrhynchus 
type on pl. LXXI, 2, 3. 
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COPTIC RELIEF 


type of Coptic art in Egypt, an evolution paralleled by other types of 
Coptic ornament, is a strong argument in favor of the belief, strongly 
held by Kitzinger, that Coptic art was originally a provincial offshoot 
of late antique art in Egypt rather than a foreign importation. 

The trend towards stylization in ornamental forms occurs, to be 
sure, in other East Christian provinces as well as in Egypt. But in Cop- 
tic art more than elsewhere there is a particularly strong tendency 
towards simplification and monotonous repetition. Equally characteristic 
is the seeming delight in an almost exaggerated contrast of light and 
shade and the decorative effect thus produced. This effect is mene in 
our panel by the flatness of all the forms which somehow still retain 
the plastic quality of branches, leaves, buds and animals, and by the 
strong under-cutting. The result is that the ornament “seems to float 
on a black ground of indefinite depth.” This “impressionistic” use of 
shadows as a means of creating air and atmosphere around the carving 
is probably classical rather than Oriental in origin." Whatever its source, 
it is this use of chiaroscuro plus the repetition of patterns that gives such 
a relief much of its charm. 

The filling of acanthus scrolls with figures of animals is so com- 
mon a motive in late antique art that it can hardly be called characteristi- 
cally Coptic.” A good parallel for our relief in Coptic art occurs on a 
fifth- -century ennaneane frieze in Brooklyn” which shows a wild boar, 

gazelle, hyena, dog, and leopard set in an acanthus scroll of the Wedel 
type; although more sophisticated in technique than our panel it is in- 
teresting to note that the gazelle and dog on the Brooklyn relief take 
essentially the same pose — head turned back and hindquarters raised 
— as do the dogs of the Oberlin frieze. The animals of the Brooklyn 
panel have the pupil of the eye rendered by a drill-hole. Another ex- 
cellent example is a limestone fragment in the Walters Collection, Balti- 


Ibid., p. 201. 
' Kitzinger (op. cit., pp. 201 ff.) makes an interesting nen betw een the “im- 
pressionistic” use of shadows employed here and the “chip-carving” style of 
Jewish ossuaries often thought to be the origin of the Coptic use of light and 
shade for decorative effects (cf. H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen 
in Galiléa, 1916, p. 154) which can only be noted here. Suffice it to say that he 
believes the Coptic carving is not really chipped but develops out of the classical, 
not the oriental tradition. Even the most abstract foliage pattern in Coptic art 
still contains, according to Kitzinger, “that optic and atmospheric element which 
is a heritage of late classical art. 

* See Kitzinger, op. cit., p. 197; also Duthuit, La sculpture copte, pp. 57 ff. 

* Late Egyptian and Coptic Art, Brooklyn Museum, 1943, p. 17, pl. 14. 12. See 
Kitzinger, op. cit., p. 197; also Duthuit, La sculpture copte, pp. 57 ff 
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more," in which the one completely preserved animal in the acanthus 
scroll has the eye rendered without a pupil as in the Oberlin beasts. 
Parallels for the unadorned iris are to be found on numerous Coptic ex- 
amples, not only in stone sculpture but also in wood and ivory.” Perhaps 
the most interesting instance of this treatment of the eye occurs on a 
number of animals which appear in the vine-scroll ornament adorning 
the borders of the famous ivory chair at Ravenna, the Cathedra of Maxi- 
mianus.” This chair, of about 500, is an example not of Coptic but of 
“Alexandrian” art. Since many feel that Coptic art is essentially a re- 
action against the Hellenism of Alexandria, it is significant that some ot 
the technical devices, such as this small detail of the plain and often 
bulging eye, should have been employed in both the aristocratic Hellenic 
art of Alexandria and in the provincial and “vulgar” (in the Latin sense) 
artistic products of the Copts of the hinterland. 

In any case this example of provincial Egyptian art of the Chris- 
tian period gives us a glimpse of a decorative art of considerable interest 
and supplements the Coptic textiles already owned by the Museum. It 
was probably executed in the late fifth or early sixth century. 


Edward Capps, Jr. 


“* Handbook of the Collection: Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1936, p. 53. Half 
a dozen examples of Coptic friezes with animals set amid foliage in the Kelekian 
Collection, New York are illustrated in a little pamphlet entitled Important 
Documents of Coptic Art in the Collection of Dikran G. Kelekian, New York, 
1928. Most of them date before 550. 

* See for instance the Kelekian friezes (Note 14); also Duthuit, op cit., pls. LXI, 

™% See Carlo Cecchelli, La Cattedra di Massimiano ed altri avorii romano-orientali 
—— 1936-38), pl. XII, where a bear, a deer, and a goat show this treatment 
of the eye. 
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A Partial Reconstruction of a 


Predella by Mariotto di Nardo 


Among the Italian paintings in the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
is a small predella panel depicting the Adoration of the Magi (fig. 1).* 
The traditional Epiphany iconography in which the Virgin, accompanied 
by Joseph, presents the Child to the three Kings has been treated in the 
picture with subtlety and refinement. A caesura between the kneeling 
and bowing Kings divides the participants into two groups, setting off 
to the left the more important group of the Holy Family and adoring 
Magus, while to the right a dramatic progression moves from the center 
King who will be the next to kneel, to the young King who simply ob- 
serves the act of adoration, and finally to the less intimately involved 
soldier-retainers. The shed, the heads of the ox and ass, the manger, and 
the draped legs of the old King serve as connectives between the two 

oups. In turn, the painter has effectively bracketed the Holy Family 
and three Magi with the parenthetical figures of Joseph and the 
youngest King, creating a decorative rhythm in this group with the 
large repeated arcs of the figures of Joseph and the bowing Magus as 
well as the smaller arcs of the seated Virgin and kneeling adorer. 

The panel is in excellent condition, with touches of repainting 
only on the faces of the Child and the old King. Blue-greens, pale vio- 
lets, rose and yellow are the dominant drapery colors, while the shed 
and rock setting form a neutral ground and backdrop of light brown, 
gray and black. The gold haloes, pyxes, drapery edging and “sky” 
serve as decorative accents. 

Although the Adoration is unmentioned in art literature, Adolfo 
Venturi, Perkins and Suida agreed in oral attributions’ to assign- 
ing the panel to the late Trecento and early Quattrocento Florentine, 
Mariotto di Nardo. This attribution may be readily proved by using for 
comparison a few works generally attributed to Mariotto which cry- 
stallize our conception of his style. For example, very immediately re- 
lated in both style and iconography i is a small predella panel of the Ado- 
ration in the collection of the Earl of Crawford in London 


* Accession number 43.118. Tempera on wood. Height 0.31 m. Width 0.51 *. 
Ex-collection Marchese Franzoni, Genoa. Exhibited (No. 19) at the Acquavella 
Galleries, New York, 1940 and at the Zanesville Art Institute, December, 1948. 


* Recorded at the time of the sale of the panel in 1943. 
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3. Mariotto di Nardo, Adoration of the Magi. —_ London, Earl of Crawford Coll. 


(fig. 3). To note a few of the most obvious stylistic similarities in the 
two panels, observe the virtually identical representations of the kneel- 
ing old King, or the heads of the young Kings seemingly cast from the 
same mold although one is seen in profile and the other in three-quar- 
ter view, or the figures of the Child, or, to move from figures to setting, 
the identical sheds, mangers and rock formations. We need advance 
no further the proof that the two works are by the same hand. 

It is also informative to confront the Oberlin picture with one of 
Mariotto’s major predella panels, the Crucifixion now in the store-room 
of the Uffizi in Florence (fig. 4).‘ The similarity with regard to style 
is immediately apparent. Even beyond the specific facial likenesses of 
the participants in the two scenes, we may observe more general style 
similarities such as the drapery folding and the insistence on the rhyth- 
* Reproduced by the kind permission of the owner. Attributed to Mariotto by Off- 

ner (“The Mostra del Tesoro di Firenze Sacra — II”, Burlington Magazine, 
LXIII, 1933, p. 169, note 4). 

* This panel forms the center of a predella which was formerly located under the 
Saint Matthew polyptych of Orcagna and Jacopo di Cione in the Uffizi. The 
predella has been attributed to Mariotto by Sirén (“Gli affreschi nel Paradiso 
degli Alberti”, L’Arte, XI, 1908, p. 193), Van Marle (The Development of the 


Italian Schools of Painting, Vol. IX, p. 218, note 2) and Berenson (Italian Pic- 
tures of the Renaissance, 1932, p. 331). 
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mic calligraphy of gold drapery borders in both designs. 

The Uffizi panel and, by virtue of its close stylistic relationship, 
the Oberlin Adoration represent Mariotto’s most developed and mature 
style; that is, the style of his painting in the first two decades of the 
Quattrocento.’ This is a style derived from the Trecento Giotteschi and 
more immediately from Niccolo di Pietro Gerini, which by the early 
Quattrocento had undergone the gradual and never more than su- 
perficial influence of the “International Style” rhythms of a greater 
contemporary, Lorenzo Monaco. To this matrix Mariotto added a few 
of his unmistakable personal traits: overly-draped figures, forward jut- 
ting or flattened noses, extremely rounded or receding foreheads, and 
set, square jaws. His people always seem more serious than intelligent, 
burdened more by weight of drapery than of thought. But we can hard- 
ly demand more of a retardataire who is still clinging to a formula nearly 
a century after its inception, and who modifies his conventional style 
only slightly even in the period of Lorenzo Monaco’s mature works and 
on the eve of Masolino and Masaccio." 

In seeking comparisons to secure the attribution of the Oberlin 
panel, our attention centered on another of Mariotto’s works, an Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds in the collection of Count Lanckoronski in Ho- 
henems, Austria (fig. 5). Comparison with the Oberlin panel proved 
that, except for the differences in shape and spatial effect, the two works 
are very closely related both physically and stylistically. For example, 
observe the similar handling of drapery folds, the identical drapery edg- 
ing, the facial likenesses, the identical tooling of haloes, or the same 
manager sheds. It is also significant that the nance vary in width by 
only two centimeters.* The differences in the shapes and heights of the 
pictures seemed, however, to preclude the possibility of linking them as 
parts of one predella. 

* The earliest datable picture by Mariotto is the triptych of 1394 at San Donnino, 
Villamagna, a work basically Gerinesque in style. 

The last mention of Mariotto is contained in his will, dated 1424. 
Reproduced by the kind permission of the owner. I am grateful to Signora 
Evelyn Sandberg-Vavala for lending the photograph used for the illustration. 
Sirén originally attributed the panel to Lorenzo di Niccolo (“Notizie di opere di 
alcuni minori pittori fiorentini”, L’Arte, VIII, 1905, p. 48), but later changed 
the attribution to Mariotto (“Early Italian Pictures, the University Museum, 
Gottingen”, Burlington Magazine, XXVI, 1914-15, p. 108). Berenson (op. cit., 
p- 333) gives the panel to Mariotto. Van Marle (op. cit., Vol. III, p. 556, note 
1) suggests unconvincingly that the picture is an early work of Agnolo Gaddi. 
The width of the Lanckoronski panel is 0.53 m. I am indebted to Dr. Ernst 
Buschbeck of the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna and to Dr. Otto Demus 


of the Bundesdenkmalamt, Vienna for informing me of the location and dimen- 
sions of the panel. 
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5. Mariotto di Nardo, Adoration of the Shepherds. _ Hohenems, Lanckoronski Coll. 


With closer analysis of the Lanckoronski panel, it was noticed that 
the surface is marred by two long horizontal ridges such as 
are formed at the juncture of panel sections. One of these ridges runs 
immediately above the broken horizontal line suggested by the roofs of 
the building, shed and table rock, while the second runs along the 
ground just below the base of the stake supporting the shed, indicating 
that wood was added both above and below in order to extend the sky 
and ground.’ Because of these additions, the depiction of space in the 
picture presents a definite stylistic incongruity, for the typical Trecento 
arrangement of dominant figures and ancillary setting is violated by the 
appearance of the extensive sky and the long, receding ground with its 
® The entire upper edge of the Oberlin panel is tooled. Traces of the same pattern 

of tooling can be seen in the Lanckoronski panel at the extreme left following 


the triangular shape of the wall and roof of the building and at the far right 
along the upper juncture ridge. 
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repoussoir of grasses and leaves." Both the broad sky and the dee 

ground area are mainly contained in those sections of added panel ly- 

ing above and below the horizontal juncture ridges. 

Thus, on the basis of stylistic evidence, it is certain that the en- 
largement of the Lanckoronski picture was carried out at a much later 
date by a painter superimposing his more advanced knowledge of out- 
door space representation on a Trecento nucleus. The original panel 
was probably enlarged to serve as a desco da parto (birth salver), since 
the shape and theme are appropriate for such a use." When the later- 
added upper and lower arzas are masked out (fig. 2), we are confronted 
by a panel identical in shape and size to the Oberlin Adoration. In the 
later revision the right and left sides of the picture were also extended 
by painting over the narrow strips of bare wood which lay under the 
original frame. Such unpainted wood can still be seen at the edges of 
the Oberlin panel. 

This analysis has proved that all physical as well as stylistic fea- 
tures in the two pictures are the same when the additions to the Lan- 
ckoronski Adoration are discounted. It can therefore be assumed that at 
one time the panels formed parts of the same predella.” For the present, 
we can go no farther in reconstruction since we know of no other re- 
lated pieces. Nevertheless, it may definitely be concluded that in the 
original predella the two Adorations, which form a close narrative se- 

uence, were located immediately adjacent to one another, and secondly, 
that the predella must have formed the base of one of Mariotto’s major 
altarpieces, judging from the relatively large size of the individual 
panels. Perhaps in the future some or all of the other parts of the pre- 
della will come to light, thereby expanding or even completing this par- 
tial reconstruction. Marvin J. Eisenberg 
University of Michigan 

% Although I have been able to study the Lanckoronski picture only in photo- 

graph without the help of color notes, the graded tone of the sky seems to indi- 

cate that this section was painted in blue to simulate an actual sky effect, thus 
effacing the smal] area of gold which originally crowned the roofs and landscape. 

Sirén, in the first publication of the picture, suggests that this was the original 

use for the panel (L’Arte, VII, 1905, p. 48, not illustrated). He also states that 

the panel was made into an octagon and that the sky seems restored. Instead, 
as we have seen, the original octagonal shape has simply been expanded, involv- 
ing not only restoration but addition of the sky area. 

*® The appearance of both Adoration scenes in predellas of the period is uncom- 
mon. However. an example is seen in the three-part predella below the Annun- 
ciation (No. 455) in the Academy in Florence. (The predella has been attributed 
both to Lorenzo di Niccolo and to Agnolo Gaddi or his circle). In this predella, 


the Adorations form the first two panels, while the Presentation in the Temple 
comprises the third (see Van Marle, op. cit., Vol. III, Figs. 303 ad 304). 
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Notes on a Still Life by Chardin 


Almost every painting by Chardin confronts us with a series of 
problems. From this rule the Rib of Beef in the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum (fig. 3) is no exception. 

We know of several painters whose work comes perilously close 
to his. This is true of Henri Horace Roland de la Porte (1724-1793), 
“le pauvre victime de Chardin” as Diderot called him in his review of 
the Salon of 1765. Ever since the year 1784, his unsigned Still Life with 
the Little Orange Tree in the Karlsruhe Gallery was considered one of 
Chardin’s masterpieces, until the recent discovery of the original bill of 
purchase, dated 1766, restored it to its true author.’ The German sculp- 
tor and painter, Christian Wenzinger (1710-1797), went to Paris in his 
early years and met Chardin whose influence on him must have been 
very strong, judging by several overdoor panels found in his own house.” 
Furthermore there is Anne Vallayer-Coster (1744-1801) who was su- 
premely skillful in adapting Chardin’s motifs and in executing them in 
his manner. Also, the name “Jamin” and the date, 1743 so far not ex- 
plained, has been revealed through the recent cleaning of two still lifes 
at Dumbarton Oaks under a cleverly forged signature of Chardin.’ Final- 
ly, our artist, Jean-Baptiste-Siméon Chardin (1699-1779), had a son, 
Jean-Pierre Chardin (1731-1767?) who was a painter and a pupil of his 
father. According to contemporary testimony he must have been an un- 
stable person gifted with a “partie essentielle des talents de son pere” and 
“trés en état de se faire un nom”.* His works seem to have been sketch- 
like; they have been termed unfinished and also called mediocre. How- 
ever it is worthy of note that he won the great prize of the Academy in 
1754. We still know the titles of two of his works. Several paintings have 
been attributed to him more or less arbitrarily but these include some 
which other writers have claimed for his father. 

All pictures by these artists, so far as we know them today, are in 
the style of Chardin; in them, his compositions and his brushstrokes were 
adapted but his motifs were not copied verbatim. However, exact copies 
are also documented for a comparatively early period. In an inventory of 
a —_ Kircher, “Chardins Doppelgénger Roland de la Porte”, Cicerone, XX 
Freiburg in Brasgau; unpublished. 
® As far as I know, a painter by the name of Jamin who could have been the 

author of these pictures has not yet been identified. Since I have not been able 
to investigate the paintings myself I cannot tell whether the name actually shows 


an unusual spelling or whether it has been preserved incomplete. 
* Georges Wildenstein, Chardin, Paris, 1933, pp. 53ff. 
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3. Chardin, Still Life with a Rib of Beef Oberlin 
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the possessions of Chardin’s first wife, drawn up after her death in 1737, 
we find specifically listed “deux copies d’aprés les originaux du dit Sr. 
Chardin” as contrasted with “trois orignaux du dit Sr. Chardin”.’ This 
inventory was made with the help of the painter, J. J. Aved, a friend of 
Chardin, who can be expected to have given special attention to the 
differentiation between original and copy. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that Chardin frequently 
painted replicas of his own pictures, and in some cases—as his preserved 
oeuvre proves—more than one replica of the same composition. In a letter 
of 1759, addressed to the margravine Karoline Luise of Baden (the found- 
er of the Karlsruhe Gallery) by one of her Paris agents, the following 
sentence appears in connection with two paintings by Chardin: “Vous 
pouvez compter avoir des répétitions de lui’.’ Some of his motifs had been 
acclaimed more enthusiastically and were easier to sell than others; evi- 
dently they were even specifically commissioned. The Oberlin Rib of 
Beef belongs to the compositions which are preserved in several versions. 

The earliest mention of this theme occurs in 1780 in the catalogue 
of the Prault sale in Paris, together with a description of a companion 
piece entitled “Une raie, un chapon, et un fromage. Ustensiles de cui- 
sine.” Pairs of companion pieces with these motifs are again found in 
catalogues of auctions and exhibitions dated 1822, 1868, 1875, 1884, 
1922, and 1925. It can therefore be assumed with certainty that Chardin 
conceived these two compositions as companion pieces, just as he did 
in many other cases. I am inclined to believe that the Ray (fig. 1) was 
planned to be seen to the left of the Rib of Beef (fig. 2) because it is this 
arrangement which most impressively brings out their consonance of 
composition and color. 

From literary sources Georges Wildenstein’s catalogue’ adduces six 
pairs of companion pieces of this kind, only one pair of which is still 
intact (nos. 943/913). The question of whether or not pictures known 
from descriptions only may be considered authentic must remain open. 
But even so, quotations of this sort often yield important clues. I shall 
therefore list them as follows: 


Rib of Beef: Ray: 
941. Exactly described. 908. Same data; in addition: 
Sale in Paris, Feb. 4, 1868. Signed and dated 1728. 
No measurements given. 
Tbid., p. 66 


® Gerda Kircher, Karoline Luise von Baden als Kunstammlerin, Karlsruhe, 1933, 
108 


Dd. 
7 Georges Wildenstein, op. cit., pp. 153ff. (catalogue). 
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942. 


943. 


944. 


945. 


946. 


In 
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Exactly described. 912. Same data; in addition: 
Prince Galitzin Sale, Paris, Signed and dated 1750, 
March 10-11, 1875. lower right. 
Canvas, 40 by 32 cm. Canvas, 40 by 32 cm. 
Mentioned in sale, Paris, 913. Same sale. 
April 9-12, 1822. Exh. New York, Wildenstein 
Exh. New York, Wildenstein Gall., 1926, no. 11. 
Gall., 1926, no. 10. Canvas, 40 by 31.5 cm. 
Canvas, 40 by 31.5 cm. Coll. Wildenstein, Paris.(Fig.1) 
Coll. Wildenstein, Paris. (Fig.2) 
Mentioned in Dugléré sale, 914. Same sales. 
Paris, June 11, 1884, and in Signed on right: Chardin. 
Michel-Lévy sale, Paris, June Canvas, 40 by 33 cm. 
17-18, 1925. Identified by Guiffrey with no. 
Cat. Guiffrey, no. 173; Furst, 910 of the Wildenstein cata- 
p. 127. logue (see below No. 910). 


Signed: Chardin. 
Canvas, 40 by 32 cm. 


Mentioned in Prault sale, 919. Same data. 

Paris, Nov. 27, 1780. Canvas, 35 by 24 cm. 
Canvas, 35 by 24 cm. 

Mentioned in Bjorck sale, 917. Same data. 
Stockholm, Oct. 17-18, 1922. Signed: Chardin. 
Signed: Chardin. Canvas, 40 by 31 cm. 


Canvas, 40 by 31 cm. 


addition, and not identifiable with pictures mentioned elsewhere: 
Signed: Chardin 1739. 

Canvas, 40 by 32.5 cm. 

Exh. New York, Seligmann-Helft Gall., 

Oct.-Nov., 1947, no. 15. 

English private coll.; Coll. John W. Simpson, New York 

Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin. (Fig. 3). 


The following data apply to other versions of the Ray only: 


909. 


910. 


Exh. in Paris, Gal. Martinet, 1860, no. 359. 

Barroilhet Sale, Paris, March 15-16, 1872. 

Signed and dated 1731. 

Canvas, 40 by 32 cm. 

Perhaps identical with a Nature Morte signed and dated 1731, 38 by 
31 cm., which was listed in Duglere sale, Paris, Jan. 31, 1853. (with- 
out Wildenstein no.). 

Mentioned in Marcille sale, Paris, March 6-7, 1876, no. 20. 

The same sale listed as a companion piece (no. 19) a Still Life with a 
Piece of Mutton, signed and dated 1732, now in the Musée Jacque- 


® Jean Guiffrey, Catalogue raisonné de Voeuvre peint et dessiné de J]. B. Siméon 
Chardin, suivi de la liste des gravures d’aprés ses ouvrages, Paris, 1908. — 
Armand Dayot, J. B. Siméon Chardin, 1699-1779, avec un catalogue complet 
de l’oeuvre du maitre, par Jean Guiffrey, Paris, n.d. — Herbert E. A. Furst, 
Chardin, London, 1911. 
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mart-André in Paris, cat. 1913, no. 236; Wildenstein no. 940. — Iden- 
tified by Guiffrey with no. 914 of the Wildenstein catalogue (see 
above). Canvas, 42 by 33 cm.° 
911. Exh. Amsterdam, 1907, as “attributed to Chardin”; Hoogendijk sale, 
Amsterdam, May 14, 1912, as “attributed”. 
Signed: J.-S. Chardin 1737 (presumably false). 
Canvas, 40 by 35 cm. 
915. Mentioned in Tavaral sale, Paris, March 20, 1786, and in Doucet 
sale, Paris, June 6, 1912 (with repr.). 
Signed, on right: Chardin. 
Canvas, 40 by 33 cm. 
916. Exh. “Chardin-Fragonard”, Paris, 1907, no. 58; Chardin Exh., Paris, 
1929, no. 30. 
Signed: Chardin 1736. 
Canvas, 38 by 32 cm. 
Coll. Baron Henri de Rothschild in Paris. 
918. Unknown sale in Amsterdam. 
Signed on right: J.-S. Chardin 1732. 
Coll. Jules Strauss in Paris. 
Canvas, 40 by 34 cm. 
Art Dealers Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., New York, 1945. 

The Oberlin Rib of Beef cannot be identified with any of the 
pictures catalogued above, provided that the signature and the date 1739 
have not been added later. Even assuming this possibility, it cannot be 
identical with the painting of the Wildenstein collection (fig. 2) from 
which, in spite of the sameness of composition, it differs markedly in 
several details and in the way in which the brush is handled, highlights 
placed, and colors blended. Compared with the more precise and exact 
technique of the Oberlin picture, the unsigned painting in the Wilden- 
stein collection makes the impression of being more delicate and free, 
artistically more advanced and mature, indicating the probability of its 
having been painted later than the Oberlin version. 

This brings up the question of the place of the Oberlin painting 
within Chardin’s oeuvre. For pairs of companion pieces representing 
the Rib of Beef and the Ray we have the dates 1728 and 1750; for the 
Ray alone: 1732 (certain), 1736 (certain), and 1737 (probably false); for 
the Rib of Beef alone, 1739 (fig. 3). 

It is quite probable that the theme of the Rib of Beef first appeared 
® The picture shows on a white tablecloth, which covers part of the stone table, 

a rib of mutton (left) and two onions (center); behind these, a pitcher over- 
lapping a skimming-ladle which leans against a copper pan. In the right fore- 
ground, on the table itself, stands the small wooden mortar with pestle which 
occurs on the Ray (fig. 1). In spite of the agrrement of measurements—which 
does not mean too much anyway since this particular size was frequently used 
by Chardin—it is not probable that this painting forms another companion piece 
to the Ray. The compositions do not balance each other, and it is not easily 
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in 1728.” In this year, Chardin was received into the Academy, and two 
of the pictures exhibited by him were retained in the collection of the 
Academy as “morceaux de reception”: the Buffet and the Ray with Cat, 
both now in the Louvre. This shows that Chardin repeatedly busied 
himself with the rendering of a ray during that year. Because the com- 
panion piece of the Rib of Beef is definitely known with dates of 1732 
and 1736, and furthermore mentioned for the years between 1728 and 
1750, the picture in Oberlin could be supposed to have been painted in 
1739, as its inscription indicates. However its method of painting corre- 
sponds largely to the earlier works in the Louvre. The precise and exact 
brushstroke occurs identically in these works while in all later pictures 
the technique appears to be freer and one is tempted to say more porous 
and filmy. On the other hand the composition of Oberlin’s Rib of Beef 
is less crowded than in the two Louvre pictures, a fact which is perhaps 
in some measure due to the uncommonly large size of the paintings in 
Paris (Buffet: 195 by 129 cm; Ray: 114 by 146 cm): it was easier to 
achieve balance on the smaller area of the Oberlin canvas. I therefore 
believe that the Rib of Beef of the Allen Art Museum is an early work by 
Chardin painted most probably in 1728 or slightly later. The signature, 
which to judge by reproductions looks somewhat pretentious, and the un- 
certain drift of the figures of the date which get larger towards the right 
side, may therefore be doubted for stylistic reasons as well. 

Out of such early formulations as this Chardin developed with ever- 
greater assurance the compositional and coloristic appearance of his later 
works, culminating in complete spiritual harmony between raison and 
feeling. The structural excellence of his pictures, their autonomy in 
terms of form and spirit, are the reason why our time sees in Chardin 
the harbinger of Cézanne. Kurt Martin 

Staatliche Kunsthalle Karlsruhe 


assumed that Chardin should have conceived of companion pieces showing the 

same mortar at the same plece in both pictures. A good example of the close 

correspondence which reigns between Chardin’s companion pieces is provided 

by the Menu de gras and the Menu de maigre in the Louvre, dated 1731 

(Wildenstein catalogue nos. 939 and 892). They are quite comparable to our 

group (figs. 1 and 2) not only because of the identity of some objects but also 
cause of similarities of structure. 

” There are no paintings by Chardin which can with certainty be dated before 
1728. Wildenstein no. 1178 (Un singe qui peint) is probably identical with 
Wildenstein no. 1179, a painting in the Louvre which is neither signed nor 
dated and was exhibited in the Salon of 1740. The date 1726 is found on the 
carton @ dessin of a print made after this painting in 1743 by Pierre Louis 
Surugue; it cannot be considered absolutely reliable. The Still Life with two 
Hanging Hares in the Karlsruhe Gallery (Wi Jenstein no. 711) is not dated 
1726 but 1728. 
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Announcements 
Of General Interest 


Baldwin Lectures, 1951-52 


By a bequest of Mrs. Gertrude B. Woods, in memory of her parents, 
the Baldwin Lecture Fund was established in 1928, and since that time 
has afforded many outstanding lectures to Oberlin students, faculty 
and townspeople. 

During the past academic year the Baldwin Fund Special Advanced 
Seminar was inaugurated, in the belief that a short intensive series of 
lectures by one distinguished authority on one subject would be more 
valuable than a fewer number of lectures on a variety of subjects. 
Subsequently Dr. Charles Rufus Morey initiated this program last 
spring with A Chronology of Byzantine Art as his subject. 

This fall we were fortunate to be able to present Richard Buck, 
Conservator of the Fogg Museum of Harvard University, who con- 
ducted the seminar on the art and science of the Conservation of Works 
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of Art, 
. Introduction to Conservation. 

. The Structure and Properties of the Materials of Art. 

. The Structure and Properties of the Materials of Painting. 
. The Purpose and Technique of Examination. 

. The Agencies of Deterioration. 


as follows: 


The use of X-ray, Infra-red, and Ultra-violet Radiation in 
Examination. 


. The Purpose and Technique of Inspection. 
. The General Care and Handling of Works of Art. 
. Curatorial problems. 
. Discussion of Paintings Examined and of Inspections. 

Late in the spring term, the next seminar will be conducted b 
Robert Motherwell, well-known as a painter of the “New York School,” 
and as a teacher. 


The Annual Purchase Show 


Owning original objects of art has become an integral part of art 
education in Oberlin. The Annual Purchase Show which began twen- 
ty years ago with some fifty objects has now grown to a show of over 
450 objects, representing many different schools of art from the early 
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16th century to the mid 20th century. It includes prints in all mediums, 
drawings, manuscripts, book illustrations, watercolors, early maps etc. 
and is especially assembled to interest students in all departments of the 
College as well as collectors in general. Where two objects were sold to 
two students in 1932, nearly 200 have been sold to 150 individuals in 
1951. The prices ranged from $2.50 to $75.00. The exhibition has at- 
tracted purchasers not only from Oberlin but from neighboring cities. 
The interest and willing cooperation of New York dealers has been of 
immense assistance, but the enthusiasm of the students has been the 
essential foundation for its progress. Thanks to the cooperative efforts of 
the students, teachers, and the Museum, this year’s Purchase Exhibition 
has been the most successful to date. 


Coming Exhibitions 
November 16-December 6 
Cubism and Futurism, Museum of Modern Art exhibitions 
December 7-21 
Christmas Show of North European Tapestries 
January 15-February 5 
Mobiles by Alexander Calder 
February 8-29 
Italian Seventeenth Century Painting, a loan exhibition 
Silks of the French Baroque Period, (Scalamandré Museum of 
Textiles) 


For the Oberlin Friends of Art 
This semester the Oberlin Friends of Art will be afforded previews 


of two unusual shows during the fall and winter months, two or three 
special talks or lectures, and a tea; the dates of each are given below so 
that members may make plans. Special notices or invitations will be sent 
out for each event. 
November 15, 7-9 p.m.: Preview of the exhibition, Cubism 
and Futurism. 
November 19, 4:30 p.m.: A gallery talk and discussion of Cu- 
bism and Futurism by Robert Reiff. 
November 26, 4:30 p.m.: A gallery talk and discussion of Cu- 
bism and Futurism by Ellen John- 


son. 
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February 7, 8 p.m.: Lecture and preview of the exhibi- 
tion Italian Seventeenth Century 
Painting. Refreshments. 


Faculty Notes 


Friends of Margaret Schauffler will be sorry to hear that a fall hos- 
pitalized her in mid-October with a cracked vertebra. Although still in 
a cast, she is now at home and is recuperating rapidly. We hope that she 
continues this progress toward complete recovery and will be able to 
resume her teaching in February. 


Jeanne Miles, frequent exhibitor in her present home, New York, 
and former teacher at Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has 
taken the place of Miss Schauffler until February. Oberlin is fortunate 
to have secured the services of such a fine painter and teacher on short 
notice. In her career as painter Mrs. Miles has studied in Tahiti and 
Paris. For her Tahitian paintings she won an award from Monet, son 
of the famous leader of the Impressionists. 


Ellen Johnson has returned from a year’s leave spent in part as 
visiting lecturer in Scandanavian Art at the University of Wisconsin, 
and in part as Oberlin’s Adelia A. Field Johnston Fellow, studying in 
Europe, chiefly in France. Seymour Slive, who taught here in her stead, 
is studying in Holland on a Fulbright grant. 


Chloe Hamilton (B.A. 1948; M.A. 1950) has returned from a year's 
study at the Ecole du Louvre as a Fulbright fellow. She is Assistant to 
the Curator, replacing Louise Richards who is now associated with the 
Print Department of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Paul Arnold has received one of the faculty fellowships granted 
by the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of Education. He is 
using the grant to study art and the teaching of art. Part of his leave will 
be spent studying in the Art Department of the University of Minnesota 
and part working with certain masters in New York City. 


Wolfgang Stechow continues as Editor-in Chief of The Art Bul- 
letin. He has had several speaking engagements outside of Oberlin on 
the visual arts and on music. 


Clarence Ward, Emeritus Head of the Department of Fine Arts, 
is a visiting lecturer in the course, “The Humanistic Tradition” at Ob- 
erlin this fall. 
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Catalogue 
Of Recent Additions 


DRAWING 


Jean-Honoré Fragonard, French, 
1732-1806. Vue de Pare. 

Crayon and wash. 275 x 345 mm. 
(51.17) R. T. Miller Jr. Fund 


PRINTS 


Camille Pissarro, French, 1830-1903. 
La Maison Rondest, 4 l’ Hermitage, 
1882. (D. 35) 

Etching. 163 x 110 mm. (51.18) 

Friends of Art Fund 

Paul Signac, French, 1863-1935. 
Le Pont des Arts. 

Etching. 125 x 190 mm. (51.19) 

Friends of Art Fund 


SCULPTURE 


Chinese, Wei dynasty. Goose. 
Terra cotta. 834 x 7 in. (51.16) 
Friends of Art Fund 


IVORY 


North European (?), 17th century. 
Figure of a Saint. 

Ivory. H. 7 13/16 in. (51.15) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund 


METALWORK 
Greek, Sth century B.C. Sytula: an 


athlete’s implement. 

Bronze, H. 6 in. diam. 6 in. (51.21) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund 

Greek, 5th century B.C. Strainer: an 
athlete’s implement. 

Bronze. L. 9% in., diam. 5 in. (51.22) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund 

Greek, 5th century B.C. Strigil: an 
athlete’s implement. 

Bronze. 1234 x 2 in. (51.23) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund 


Roman, possibly of Alexandrian ori- 
gin, Ist century B. C. — Ist cen- 
tury A. D. (?). Chalice. 

Bronze. H. 6 13/16 in., diam. 62 in. 
(51.24) 

R. T. Miller Jr. Fund 


American, 19th century. Sauce 
Ladle. 

Silver. L. 5 in. (51.8) 

Gift of Mary S. McRae 


American, 19th century. Butter 
Knife. 

Silver. L. 7% in. (51.9) 

Gift of Mary S. McRae 


American, early 20th century. Vase. 
Silver. H. 14% in. (51.10) 
Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Bruce Swift 


GLASS 


Chinese, Chien Lung period. Two 
Ku-Yuer-Hsuan Snuff Bottles. 

Glass. H. 2% in. (51.6-7) 

Gift of Fred P. Loomis in memory 
of his wife, Mary E. Rodgers 


Loomis. 


TEXTILES 


Chinese, early 19th century. Dragon 
Robe. 

Silk. L. 57 in. (51.20) 

Gift of Helen Rice Hollis (Helen 
Ward Memorial Collection) 


Palestinian, early 20th century. Arab 
Man’s Costume (3 pieces). 

Wool. (51.11) 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Peck 
(Helen Ward Memorial Collec- 
tion) 
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Vue de Pare 


Fragonard 


Vue de Pare 


Fragonard 


Greek, 5th century B.C. 


Japanese, 20th century. Kimona and 
Obi. 

Silk. (51.12-13) 

Gift of Mrs. Harry W. Getz (Helen 
Ward Memorial Collection) 


Indian, early 20th century. Scarf. 

Silver. 105 x 29 in. (51.14) 

Gift of Mrs. Harry W. Getz (Helen 
Ward Memorial Collection) 


CATALOGUE 


Strainer, Sytula, Strigil 


Other costumes and accessories and 


textile samples presented to the 
Helen Ward Memorial Collection 
by Mrs. Andrew B. Meldrum, 
Mrs. Bruce Swift, Harriet-Louise 
H. Patterson, Mrs. Hazel B. King, 
the Cooper Union of New York. 
Mrs. Andrew Bongiorno, Mrs. C. 
W. Carlston, Mrs. Harry W. 
Getz, and Alice B. Crowell. 
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Figure of a Saint 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Director 


Hazel B. King, Curator 


Frances Fall Pelham-Keller, Librarian 


Betty Ink, Assistant to the Director 


MUSEUM PURCHASES COMMITTEE 


Frederick B. Artz 
Andrew Bongiorno 
Edward Capps, Jr. 
Hazel B. King 
Donald M. Love 


FACULTY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Paul B. Arnold (on leave) 
Edward Capps, Jr. 

Ellen Johnson 

Jeanne Miles 

Charles P. Parkhurst, Head 


EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN 


ASSISTANTS 


Mary L. Meihack 
Susan E. Low 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Bulletin (illustrated), 
color reproductions, 
photographs and postcards 
are on sale at the Museum. 


Chloe Hamilton, Assistant to the 
Curator 


Delbert Spurlock, Building Super- 


intendent 
Edwin Napp, Head Custodian 
Maurice Morey, Custodian 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Chairman 
Margaret R. Schauffler 
Wolfgang Stechow 

William E. Stevenson 


Robert F. Reiff 
Margaret R. Schauffler 
Wolfgang Stechow 
Forbes Whiteside 


Laurine Mack Bongiorno 


Nancy Coe 


MUSEUM HOURS 


Monday through Friday 
1:30-4:30, 7:00-9:00 P.M. 
Saturday and Sunday 
2:00-4:00 P.M. 
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IN MEMORIAM MEMBERSHIPS 
Mrs. Katherine L. Lewis Bushnell 
A H. Se. 


Frederick B. Artz 

Cc. K. Barry 

Mr. and Mrs. Erwin N. Griswold 
askell 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C. J 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Kenpick 
Mrs. Hazel B. King 

Cc. King 

Donald M. Love 

Arnaud C. Marts 

Dr. and Mrs. H. G. May 

Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Nord 

The O’Donnell Paint & Wall Paper Co. 
Mrs. Charles P. Parkhurst, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. v4 G. Pearce 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Richards 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Robb 
Margaret R. Schauffler 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Schempp 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred C. Schlesinger 
Georges E. Seligmann 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Slive 

Joseph L. So! 

Ray Sommer 

Mr. and Mrs. Wolfgang Stechow 
Mr. and Mrs. George LeRoy Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Stevenson 
Mr. and Mrs. Blair Stewart 

Mr. and Mrs. Beatty B. Williams 
Barbara Wriston 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Zinser 
MEMBERS 

Mrs. Earl F. Adams 

Paul B. Arnold 

J A. Baird, Jr. 

Cc. Bar 


Mrs. J. Thomas Caster 
John L. Conrad 
James S. Constantine 
Mrs. C. H. Cushi 
Dorothy 
Bruce Headley Davis 


Mrs. Peter Debye 
Mrs. Stella M. 


Florence M. Fitch 
Elizabeth Fitton 
Elizabeth Foster 

Mrs. Robert R. France 
Frick Art Reference Library 
Mrs. James D. Gamble 
Mrs. Paul C. Graham 
Chloe Hamilton 

Mrs. Jane F. Hendry 
Mrs. Andrew G. Hoover 
John F. Howes 

Inda Howland 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. King 
Mrs. Donald S. King 
F G. Kob 


David M. Koetser 
Elizabeth Lash 
Rensselaer W. 
Margaret H. Leonard 
Lucy Lewis 

Lloyd G. Linder 
Mrs. Robert F. Linn 
Susan E. Low 

Milton Girod-Mallon 
Mrs. Andrew B. Meldrum 
Mrs. Harold Metcalf 
Mrs. Alan M. Miller 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Bradley 
Genevieve Brandt 
Mrs. Robert E. Brown 
Mrs. Louis E. Burgner 
LIFE MEMBERS Douglas R. Burkam 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Capps, Jr. 
James Hazen Hyde 
Philip L. Kelser 
Mrs. Philip L. Kelser 
Mr. and hiss. Louis E. Lord 
Mrs. Cassie S. Payne 
Elizabeth Porter elen C. Estabroo 
Mr. and Mrs. Haig M. Prince Elaine Evans 
| Louise S. Richards 
} Mrs. Galen Roush 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre R. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Vaa Cleef 
| Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Ward 
Mrs. Lucien T. Warner 
| Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hatch Wilkins 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Artz 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond M. Barker 
Mrs. John D. Ingram 
Mrs. William B. Chamberlin 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe 
Paul 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Getz 
Rose Marie Grentzer Rickard: a Jones 
Dr. and Mrs. Luther Gulick son 
Howard Hollis John 
C. O. v. Kienbusch 
Mrs. Betty Mont 
| C. R. Morey 
| Mrs. W. R. Morrison 
| Charles T. Murphy 
\ Mrs. R. D. Murray 
Prudence R. Myer 
Mrs. J. Herbert Nichols 
Ella C. Parmenter 
Ruth M. Philli 
Juletta D. Randolph 
Robert F. Reiff 
Mrs. Miles H. Robinson 
Germain Seligman 
Julia Severance 
Mrs. Paul R. Shafer 
Elizabeth F. Sims 
Sims 
therine B. 
axter Harold Tower 
Franklin M. Biebel Curt Valentin 
Karl M. Birkmeyer Katharine von Wenck 
Andrew Bongiorne Robert L. Walters 
Nancy G. Boucot Helen M. Wright 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


Privileges of membership: All members will receive 
A copy of each issue of the Bulletin 


A copy of each color reproduction published of objects belonging to the 
Museum 


Invitations to all private receptions and previews at the Museum 


Announcements of all special exhibitions, Baldwin public lectures and 
other major events sponsored by the Museum 


A discount on annual subscription to the Magazine of Art 


A standing invitation to hear lectures given in courses by members of this 
department when there is adequate space, and at the discretion of the 
instructor 


Categories of membership: 


In Memoriam Memberships may be established by a contribution of $100 
or more 


Life Members contribute $100-$1,000 at one time to the Friends of Art 
Endowment Fund 


Sustaining Members contribute $10-$100 annually 
Members contribute $3-$10 annually 


The adequate maintenance of the Museum and the development of 
its collections are dependent upon the assistance of its friends. We 
invite anyone interested in the Oberlin College Art Museum to con- 
tribute to its growth by becoming a Friend of Art under one of the 
foregoing groups. All gifts are deductible from income tax. 


